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REST. 


BY C. F. BATES. 


Inside thy hand lieth mine, 

And my cheek is touching thine; 
On thy shoulder is my head, 
And no syllable is said. 


Then flies Rest into my heart, 
Stir thou not lest she should start; 
Let me hear the lulling song 

Of gentle bird away so long. 


Keep me folded thus to thee, 

Let thy breath a language be, 

Yet nor speak nor stir, I pray, 

Lest white bird Rest should fly away! 


—---<- 


FLORETTE; 
OR, 
THE FIRST LOVE OF 


WATCHING. 


At noon wher old Lucas came in from the castle-garden 
to dinner, he said: ‘Who can have done me that trick? 
The unbidden gardener has been at work again, laid off the 
beds well, levelled them well, and begun to set out a few 
flowers. Karly as I came out, the work was finished, and the 
gardener invisible. I have watched the whole day, and yet 
discovered nothing. The matter is far from plain. He who 
works must do so by night, in the starlight. 

Not until the evening, when she came with the pitcher to 
the Garenne fountain, did it occur to Florette, that the 
young prince might possibly be the gardener. For it was 
from this very direction that he had come in the morning 
from the garden to her window. 

When the court returned from the féte at sundown, Henr 
had nothing more pleasant to do, than to ramble throug 
the whole custle-garden. He came to the Garenne fountain 
and found there Florette’s hat lying. He took it up; he 
pressed it to his breast; he kissed it. In the gathering 
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darkness, he plucked the most beautiful flowers wherever he 
found them, fetched from the castle a pretty sky-blue ribbon, 
and wove the flowers into a sort of wreath around the hat. 
Then he slipped to the gardener’s house. 
dows were closed. 
window. 


dp 


There the win- 


All slept. He hung the hat beside the 
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On the following morning, contrary to every custom of 
the house, and contrary to her usual habit, Florette had 
risen before sun-up. She had formed the firm resolve of 
doing her old father a pleasure, by discovering and betray- 
ing the nightly gardener. Besides, she was a little curious 
herself, although young girls usually are not in the least so. 
She had perhaps one more thought too, which she told no 
one, and therefore no one has a right to know. 

When she had dressed in the quietest manner possible, 
and opened the window, she saw the hat with its sky-blue 
ribbon, and its wilderness of flowers about it. Now she was 
reminded that she had left her hat lying by the garden- 
fountain the evening before. She first smiled upon the flow- 
ers and the ribbons, then assumed a more serious look. 

“Ah?” sighed she, “then he has been there before me. He 
has been here too already.” 

Whom she particurlarly meant by that he she said not. 

She looked at the flowers just once more, loosened them, 

ut them in a vessel of pure water, folded the sky-blue rib- 
be and added to her otherwise simple dress. Then she 
mounted into the window, and from the window down upon 
the little bench, and from the bench to the ground. It is 
very true that the building was furnished with a regular 
house-door, but that was yet closed and could not be opened 
without a noise. 

Then she went across the bridge and again remained irreso- 
lute. ‘I certainly came too late. Father says he only works 
by star-light, and already all the stars are set, and it is al- 
most sun-rise. Already all the bushes are glowing with the 
morning red. I came too late.” Sothought she, and deter- 
mined again to turn around, yet still kept going forwards 
from the banks of the Baize to the garden. She heard the 


. splashing of the fountain. Already she saw the freshly laid 


out flower-beds around, through the thicket. Yes, with 
joyful alarm she caught sight of a — on the ground near 
one of the beds. “Then he cannot be far off, since his work - 
ing implemeut is still here. He is not here himself, though, 
or [ could see him plainly. Perhaps he has only gone to di 
up flowers to transplant here. I will hide myself, I will 
watch for him.” So thought Florette, and went softly, 
lightly through the dewy grass, behind a tall green wall of 
elm trees, through whose green foliage she could perceive, 
unobserved, everything that approached the Garenne fountain. 
As she stood there in concealment her heart beat violently. 
For, if the morning wind sported gently with the leaves she 
believed she saw the movements of some one coming. And 
if a bird hopped about and fluttered away, she fancied she 


heard foot-steps. Her fears, however, all proved groundless, 
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fut she saw nobody coming, no matter how sharply and 
attentively she kept her eyes on the watch. 


TIE SURPRISE. 
Suddenly two hands were softly laid upon her eyes, and 


held them fast shut; but they were strange hands, not her. 


own. - The poor child was very much frightened. And a 
voice whispered in her ears: “Now guess, I'lorette, who is 
it?’ She had already guessed. For as she attempted to 
draw away the strange hands, which came from behind, from 
before her eyes, she felt a ring upon the hand of a youth. 
She did not speak her thought though, but said, laughing, 
“I know you well. You are Jacqueline; and on this finger 
is the ring Lubin gave you.” 

“You are mistaken!’ whispered the voice again behind 
her ‘And because you do not guess who I am, I have the 
right to punish you.” And the lips which whispered this, 
pressed a kiss upon Florette’s beautiful neck. She seemed 
very sensitive indeed under the punishment, forshe suddenly 
tried to extricate herself. But she was so encircled that she 
could not move. 

Seeing her efforts all in vain, she said: ‘Let me go, Min- 
ette, you bad girl. Now I know you. You will retaliate 
upon me my own jest, shutting your eyes three weeks ago, 
when you were in the height of your talk with Colos.”’ 

“Mistaken again!” whispered the voice once more, and 
again the voice altered, punishing with three kisses thistime 
the soft, curved neck. 

Florette shrank at each kiss, and begged for freedom, but 
obtained it not. Yet after all, she did not seem so very 
earnest in her wish, for why did she not name him who she 
knew it to be. It could only have been through some 
strange caprice, for pretty girls are sometimes very caprici- 
ous. 

She even invited the punishment a third time, by saying: 
“Then, it is nobody else but Rosina Valdes, the worst, most 
mischicvous creature in the whole town aud neighborhood, 
at whom I threw almonds yesterday, through the open win- 
dow of her room, where she sat thinking, heaven knows, 
about whom. You were frightened at the shower of almonds 
were you not, and thought the sky was falling ?” 

“Far from the mark!” whispered the voice ; and now the 
kisses falling upon the neck could not be counted ; they fol- 
lowed each other like the almond shower described. 

But in a trice, Florette had slipped from beneath the 
strange hands, and freed her little. head from its imprison- 
ment. She turned around. There stood Henry. There 
stood Florette. He smiled on her composedly. But she 
lifted her finger threateningly, although smiling bashfully, 
and said: ‘Could IU have believed that you could have been 
so rude? One should beware of you, young sir.” 

Now he begged pardon for his presumption. Had he not 
done so, methinks the crime would have been already par- 
doned. But because he now sued for favor, she swiftly 
bethought herself, that no favor was due him. 

At last the tears came into Florette’s eyes so deeply did 
she feel herself aggrieved by his audacity, and her voice 
quivered mournfully, and seemed to be stifled by pain. 

Notwithstanding, he spoke a great deal, and she spoke 
very little, doing nothing at all but listening to him: pluck- 
ing every leaf from the nearest elm-bough, and piling high 
within her hands the torn off leaves. 

When he saw all his trouble was in vain, he said: ‘Then, 
I shall go away, if the sight of me is so distasteful to you, 
fair Florette. Then I shall go away, if you are so inexor- 
able, and know not how to pardon a jest. Then I shall go 


away, and never show myself before your face. Farewell! 
But let me not leave you without giving me the comfort of 


knowing that you are not angry'"” sighed he, and he fell on 
his knee before her. 

She looked kindly through her tears, upon the handsome 
pa quite silent, but thoughtful. Then still kneeling, he 

wed reverentially before her, with his hands folded. At 
this, she was forced to laugh herself, took both her hands 
full of leaves, scattered them over his head, so that he was 
quite hidden by them, and sprang away laughing aloud. He 
hastened after her. Now both were merry again. ‘Now 
just acknowledge to me alone,” said Florette, “it is you who 
is forestalling my father in his office, and making a new gar- 
den here.” 

He willingly made confession. ‘When Florette comes to 
the fountain of Garenne,” said he, “she shal] think of me, 
whether she will or not. I will surround her there with the 
most beautiful flowers, which I can find or buy. Could I 
— all the joys of heaven, I would encircle her with 
them.” 

“Right graciously said,” answered Florette. “But young 
sir, my father is not at all pleased with you. You spoil his 
garden for him, and nator? so the flowers out of theirseason, 
so that they must die. You have not watered them once.” 

“If I only had a watering-pot !” 

“You might have procured that, twenty paces from here, 
if you had taken the trouble, there, where the door in the 
cliff opens into the grotto.” ; 

Hereupon both sprang away, and soon found the watering 
ean. One after the other, both watered the flowers, and 
took counsel together as to how the circle around the foun- 
tain might be improved. 

Thus time sped, and Florette hastened to the cottage. 

THE EVENING. 


The prince now worked day by day as well as by night at 
his pleasure-garden. They allowed him that privilege. Lucas 
helped him. Florette was not missing, she went to and fro, 
gave good advice, and watered the freshly planted flowers in 
the evening. Even Queen Joanna came, and looked at her 
son’s work. The king of France had little taste for it, still 
less the duke of Guise; so mucli the more, the prince of 
Bearn himself. 

He had, indeed, in latter days, more varied, more showy, 
and more luxurious life; but never sweeter, than in the sim- 
plicity and repose of his glorious gardener’s life; made so by 
the magic of first-lova. Florette and Henry watched one 
another with all the ingenious delight of innocence. They 
played with one another like children; were confidential 
together, like brother and sister. They enjoyed the present, 
without questioning the future, and their harmless passion 
was conscious of no evil aim. Florette never thought that 
she had won the love of a Queen’s son. She saw only, the 
strong, blooming, affectionate youth. He was her equal. In 
his gray doublet, in his simple dress, such as the country 
neal wore, there was nothing to remind her of his pros- 
pects, or his future destiny. Henry, on the other side, 
troubled himself not about the great men or the beauties of 
the court. Compared with Florette, nothing else was beau- 
tiful to him; compared with’his quiet delight in beholding 
her nothing else was great. His eye always rested upon her 
finely formed figure whilst he worked, and then his work 
was bad and never came toan end. But who could weary 
of admiring such charms? LKach of her movements was 
lovely; each of her words full of unspeakable power. 

One thing only was not right to either, namely, that the 
days in the garden were much shorter than those out of it. 
To lengthen them they must certainly call in the help of the 
evening. It is true, nothing could be done by moon and 
starlight, but then they could rest, and while resting talk 
and chat together. 
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‘“‘T come to the garden a little while after tea, about nine 
o'clock,” said Henry, softly to Florette, whilst he knelt by 
her side, and set out plants. ‘ And you, Florette?”’ 

“My father is mweney in bed at that time,” answered she. 

‘“ And you, Florette?” he whispered again, with looks of 
entreaty. She nodded her pretty head smilingly. “ If it is 
a clear, bright evening.” 

About nine o’clock Henry was at the Garenne fountain. 
But the sky hung lowering over him. Florette was not 
there. ‘If it is a clear, bright evening!” said she. Now 
she will not come! thought he. Then there was a rustling 
in the thicket. _Florette came, her water-pail on her head, 
to the fountain. To fortunate love it is always clear and 
bright. He took the pai’. He thanked her, said a thou- 
sand tender words; they gladly forgot that the sky was not 
clear. It was clear in the breast of both. 

Great drops of rain fell singly from heaven. They felt 
them not. The warm May-shower finally wet them through, 
and drove them for shelter to the grotto behind the Garenne 
fountain. They must have stood there, perhapsa half hour. 
They bore the little accident without vexation. As the 
moon broke through the clouds, they stepped forth hand in 
hand. Henry took the full water-pail upon his head. Flor- 
ette walked by his side, leaning upon his arm. So they 
came to old Lucas’ cottage. He was already asleep. Henry 
gave the pail to Florette, and she thanked him for his 
trouble. “Good-night, sweet Florette,” whispered he. “Good 
night, dear friend,” whispered she. | 

THE WET CAP. 


The evening at the fountain did not seem to have been 
tedious to either. From henceforth, let the sky be clear or 
cota they were never missing from there, about the ninth 

our. 

So flew by four weeks of the brightest spring. Every 
evening the prince bore home the water-pail of his beloved. 

Florette’s father observed not, that from the first evening 
his daughter took delight in making her customary walk to 
the spring so late. On the other hand, the wise Lagau- 
cherie, at last became conscious that his royal pupil regularly 
vanished at a fixed hour, towards dusk, and that the upper 
part of his cap was always wet, let the weather be dry as it 
might. For a long while he could not unravel the mystery. 
The young prince never spoke of his actions; therefore La- 
gaucherie on his side, forbore to question him. Yet the 
affair struck him as very singular, and the wet cap of the 
young prince excited his curiosity. 

To gratify this, he one evening stealthily followed the 
night-rambler. He followed him at such a distance, that he 
could not easily be discovered by him. He saw him at the 
spring of Garenne; he saw, likewise, a female form. Both 
vanished. Now, a part of the riddle was explained to the 
tutor. 

Yet it remained a mystery, why the prince’s cap should 
be made wet. He had already waited a long while. He 
crept closer and closer. He heard their whispers. Pre- 
sently he saw the prince of Bearn, a bucket of water upon 
his head, and a young girl supported by his arm, took his 
way to the castle-gardener’s cottage. The mentor shook his 
head thoughtfully. He secretly imparted his observations 
to the Queen. The mother was perplexed and indignant. 
She wished to give her son a serious lecture. 

‘No, gracious lady,” said the wise Lagaucherie, no pas- 
sioa was ever killed by a lecture. Their charm is height- 
ened by punishment and persecution; the torrent is only 
made to swell more mightily by obstructions opposed. 
Temptations are best conquered by flight. Passion is des- 
troyed by depriving it of nutriment, or supplanting it by 
what is nobler. ; 


FLORETTE, 


| with him, as she entirely coincided in his views. 
| following morning, Lagaucherie approached the prince, and 


| 
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So spoke Lagaucherie. The Queen concerted her measures 
On the 


reminded him that the world now expected deeds from him; 
that he must perfect himself as a ruler; that, in conflict, 
whether with the reverses of fortune, or the inclinations 
of his own spirit, or with foes on the battle-field, he could 
have but one motto, which is the basis of all religion and all 
renown, viz: Victory or death ! 

After this introduction, in the most natural manner imag- 
inable, Lagaucherie informed him that the Queen was to sct 
forth the next day in company with the court, for the castle 
of Pau; that Henry was to remain there, only a short time 
in his birth-place, and then repair to Bayonne to be present 
at the conference of the King of France with the Queen of 
Spain. 

Henry silently listened to these communications from his 
teacher. His countenance betrayed t embarrassment. 
Lagaucherie saw this plainly, but acted as if altogether un- 
conscious of it. The Queen on her part, seconded Lagau- 
cherie. She talked much of the brilliant assemblage ut 
Bayonne; of the fétes to take place there; of the renowned 
men ween Henry would meet there. What could Henry 
oppose ! | | 

is staying alone at Nerac was not to be thought of. 
How dare he ever hint that the meeting at the Garenne 
fountain was worth infinitely more to him than the kingly 
presence at Bayonne. 


THE PARTING. 


With the evening star in the heavens, the young prince 
stood by the fountain in the castle-garden. Florette hovered 
near. But when he announced to her the coming separa- 
tion, she almost lost consciousness from pain. 

‘You forsake me now, Henry!” said she, sobbing. Now 
you will forget me. I am alone upon earth. Now that you, 


my dear life, flee, nothing is sweet for me but death.” 


“But,” said he, “I flee not forever. I will come back. 
To whom do I belong but to you? Iam no longer my own 
property, because I am yours now and forever. What 
should I remember, if I forget you? You are the soul of 
my brightest memories. If I forget you, may I forget 
breath itself!” 

“Oh! Henry, you will return no more; or if you do 
return, you will no longer know Florette. I shall wither 
like the flower without the dew. You are my sun, how 
shall I survive When you have vanished ?” . 

“No, Florette, you are happier than I. To you still 
remain the scenes of our happiness, to you this fountain, 
this garden. I shall live for you in all these flowers. But, 
to-morrow, when I have lost you, I shall be thrust out of 
While my companions hate and dread'me, yours 
ove you. Qh! how beautiful you are! Who-could help 
loving you? Others will idolize you, and you will find 
some one more worthy of your love!” j 

So they spoke for a long while. Tears, promises, caresses, 
new doubts, new consolations followed a other, until the 
clock of the castle-tower called the prince away, and warned 
both to part. 7 

Then Florette seized Henry's hand with earnestness and 
pressed it to her heart, and spoke : 
tain of Garenne? There will you ever find me, always and 
forever as today! And, Henry, see, as this pours forth its 
unconquerable life, so is my leve, Henry; I can cease to 
live but not to love. You will find me again, ever as to-day. 
Always there—always there!” 

She fled. The youthful prince reeled through the eastle- 
garden, sobbing and miserable. 


“ Do you see this foun- — 
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THE MEETING AGAIN. 


The distractions of the journey did his spirits good. He 
conquered the pain. The fifteen first months which followed 
that last moment at the Garenne fountain, filled his mind 
‘with other cares. In the tumult of party contentions, by 
which France was at that time torn, on her battle-fields, was 
unfolded the full extent of his activity, and his heroic mind, 
which afterwards won for him an imperishable name. Al- 
ready had the young hero become the admiration of all the 
brave, and the noble ladies at the court of Catharine de 
Medicis consoled him, more than was conducive to Florette’s 

ce of mind. 

The lovely Florette beard of her lover's fame, and how all 
the world praised him. He was no longer the gardener, 
who ew flowers at her side; he was the warrior, who 
marched forth to earn laurels on the field of victory. She 
had only loved Henry; never the prince of Bearn. His daz- 
zling transformation moved less Rie astonishment than her 
grief. Full well she knew how the beauties of the court 
laid siege to him, and how, only too flatteringly he gave heed 
now to one, vow to another. 

Flerette had known and loved only one man in the world; 
this one was Henry. Now losing her faith in him, she lost 
faith in all mankind. But meanwhile her heart broke. 
What had happened and must happen, her reason had in 
vain foretold. | 


In one of his progresses, he came once again to Nerac. 


Then she saw the prince of Bearn once more strolling in the 
garden and thicket of Garenne, with the fair lady of Ayelle. 
She could not resist her desire to cross their path. 

The countenance of Florette, which, although pale and 


suffering, was yet more beautiful in its sorrow, than ever in 


_ the hey-day of her joy, suddenly revived in the young prince 
all the remembrances of his first love. He became restless. 
The young lady at his side, the presence of the courtiers 
erent him from yielding to his wishes. But on the fol- 
owing morning, when he saw old Lucas in the garden, he 
secretly hurried to the house. He found Florette alone. 
The too speedy return of her father prevented him from con- 
versing long with her. He implored her for one short hour 
at the Garenne waters. She answered without raising her 
eyes from her work: “At eight o’clock this evening I shall 
be there.” 

He hurried away. He was again as in former days: his 
— soul burned for Florette. He could hardly await the 

our. 

It was dark; the clock struck eight. Through the private 
gateway of the palace, in order to meet nobody; and by foot- 
paths which he well knew, he repaired to the fountain, 
through the thicket. Arrived; his heart beat audibly. 
Florette had not yet appeared. He waited for a few minutes. 
The rustling of the leaves in the night breeze startled him 
joyfully more than once. Already he was extending his 
arms to fly towards her, to take her to his heart. But it 
was not she. Impatiently he went to and fro. Then he 
noticed, not far from the fountain, in the darkness, some- 
thing white, like a portion of her dress. He hastened to it. 
It was a sheet of paper, beside the arrow, and the pierced 
rose. There was writing on the paper. The darkness of 
the night hindered him from reading it. 

Shocked, uneasy, touched, he flies back to the castle, and 
sighs: “How? She comes not? +» She sends me back the 
arrow, because she no longer loves me?” 

He read the writing—only these words: “I have promised 
you, you will find me again at the fountain. Probably you 
will go past without seeing me. Search better. You will 
certainly find me. You love me no more, therefore, for you 
I live no longer. Oh! my (tod, forgive?’ 
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Henry guessed the meaning of these words. The palace 
resounded with his calls! They ran thither on hearing the 
prince’s shouts. A few servants attended him with torches 
to the fountain of Grarenne. 

Why prolong the melancholy narration? The corpse of 
the beautiful maiden was found in the pool formed by the 
water of the spring. They buried her between two young 
trees. 

The grief of the young prince was without bounds. Henry 
IV is to this day the idol of the French people. He accom- 
plished great things. He experienced, gained, and lost 
much. But a heart as pure and true and affectionate as the 
heart of Florette he never won again. And the painful 
remembrance of this angel never left hisr. 

Such was the first love of Henry IV, such this only one. 

So loved he never again! 


THE STRANGER. 


BY BETTY PINE. 


He sat alone on the banker’s doorstep. His clothes were 
soiled, and his face weather-beaten. His dark eye was 
turned downwards. His was a countenance unlighted by 
hope or ambition. 

The wind was blowing, and a cloud of dust obscured every 
object. 

As I approached, he started to his feet as if some thought 
of recognition disturbed him. He seemed unwilling to meet 
the glance of eyes he had met in other days. 

Could I pass him in silence? Nay, I could not; I bowed, 
spoke but a word and passed on. 

When I returned, I saw him on the opposite side of the 
street at the door of a low restaurant, alone. Yes, alone. 
Ife seemed to feel no interest in the passers-by or the inmates 
of the house. A quick feeling of concern came into my 
heart. Was he hungry? Was he sorrowful? Why should 
his eyes be downward? Why should his acts betray the 
heaviness of despair? Had some act of passion planted 
remorse in his bosom? Why had he come hither? Why 
did he leave the golden shore, and the home where hearts 
were warm for him with love and sympathy? 

I lay upon my bed, wakeful with the picture before me. 
The stranger sitting alone! 

Alone! alone! lonely sound; 
Tis like a deep and cureless wound, 
That ever aches and ever bleeds 


While on your life it slowly feeds, 
Until the fount is dry. 


The next day I saw him not, but hoped he would find me. 

“Perchance there is not a house he feels free toenter. He 
is too proud to beg, and I believe he would die of hunger 
rather than steal!” With feelings of this kind, I set out on 
the third day; and, after walking up and down, summoned 
courage to enter the restaurant. I did not find him there, 
but learned that he was without means to pay for one meal. 

I left a note and came home praying that his feet might 
be directed to me. 

Late in the afternoon, he came faint and weary; I pre- 
pared that he might bathe. I hastened the meal that he 
might be rfreshed. 

introduced him to my friends, and sought to throw him 
in the way of employment, and in a few days, his way lighted 
up and all went on well. We found .in him wealth of 
thought, and rich stores of knowledge gained by application 
when others perhaps trifled with time and spent in folly 
their precious moments. 

Salt Lake, May 15, 1569. ee 
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CORRESPONDENCE, Erc. 


MOZART’S FIDDLE. 


In the Josephstadt at Vienna, there lived, about forty 
years ago, a poor man who traded in all sorts of second-hand 
articles and curiosities. This man, whose name was Ruttler. 
was blessed with a numerous family, and the profits of his 
business were barely enough to provide for his wife and 
fourteen children, the oldest of whom was scarcely sixteen 
years of age. Nevertheless, in spite of his poverty, Ruttler 
was benevolent and obliging; and no one in trouble appealed 
to him in vain for his help and counsel. 

Before Ruttler’s shop a man passed every day, whose seri- 
ous, thoughtful features excited respect and interest; he 
appeared to be suffering from an incurable illness; only, 
when he saw Ruttler’s children, who always respectfully 
greeted him as he went by, as they played about in the 
streets, a smile passed over his colorless lips, and his gaze, 
directed toward heaven, seemed to implore for them an cxist- 
ence happier than his own. 

Ruttler, too, had noticed the stranger; and, as he never 
lost an opportunity of serving a neighbor, he requested to be 
allowed to have a seat ready for him when he returned from 
his usual promenade. The sick man accepted the friendly 
offer, and every morning, Ruttler’s children came out, bring- 
ing a chair for the stranger. 

On Whit-Monday morning, the invalid returned earlier 
than usual from his walk, and Ruttler’s children at onee 
surrounded him with the news—‘Dear sir, we have got 
such a pretty little sister born in the night.” The stranger 
entered the shop to ask Ruttler how his wife was going on. 
The good man at once came out, and concluded his thanks 
with the words, “Yes, dear sir, this is now the fifteenth 
which the good has sent 

“My good man, you have then much to care for; but have 
you alrezdy found a god father?” 

“No, sir; when one is poor, gud-fathers are not so casily 
to be found. My other children’s sponsors are neighbors, 
all poorer than [ am.” ox 

“Call the girl Gabriel,” said the stranger. “1 will give 
her this name. I[lere are a hundred florins for the christen- 
ing feast, which I will attend, and which [ request you to 
provide.” As Ruttler hesitated. he added, ‘Take it, take it; 
when you know more of me you will see that I am not 
unworthy toshare your cares. But you can do me a service. 
I see there in your shop a violin; be so good as to bring it 
out tome. I havea happy thought, and must at once put 
it on paper.” 

Ruttler took down the violin from the hovk and gave it 


tones from it that the strect was speedily filled with eager 
and curious listencrs, and many persons driving by, whose 
ear recognized the great musician in these notes, stopped 
their carriages to enjoy the beautiful strains, But the 
invalid, absorbed in his melodies, did not heed the crowd 
which had asembled before Ruttler’s shop. 

When he had finished his piece, he wrote it down on a 
music-sheet, which he took from his pocket, and then said 
farewell to his new friends, leaving his address, with the 
request that they would let him know the day of the christ- 
ening. 

Several days passed away, and the invalid did not appear. 
The chair before Ruttler’s door stood unoccupied. 

Ruttler decided at last to go himself and inquire after his 
kind guest. He arrived at the house to which he had been 
directed. The door was hung with black. A coffin sur- 
rounded by burning tapers, a number of gentlemen who 
were crowding into the aad as pall-bearers and mourners, 
made him guess the truth. 
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into the stranger’s hand, who soon drew such wonderful | 
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Here he learnt to his astonishment, that Mozart was to 
have been his daughter’s godfather, and that this sad crowd 
had assembled to accompany the great man to the grave. 

At his house, Mozart, sitting in his chair, had composed 
his glorious Requiem, his last Song of the Swan—his 
Funeral Hymn. 

After Ruttler had paid the last honors to the great master, 
he returned home; but he was surprised to find his modest 
dwelling surrounded by a crowd of people, who, as it so often 
happens, first began to honor the great genius at the moment 
when he was taken from them. 

This event brought Ruttler into so prominent notice, that 
his business became quite a floursshing one. He was able 
henceforth to make a good deal of money, to get siturtions 
for his children, and to pass his old age in comfort. 

His youngest daughter he ealled Gabriel, as Mozart had 
wished; when she was sixteen he gave her the fiddle which 
Mozart had used a few days before his death. This violin 
was afterwards sold for four thousand florins ($2,800). 

Ruttler would never part with the chair, though large 
sums of money were offered to him for it. He preserved it 
asa memorial of his poverty—as that which had led to his 
good fortune.—Demorest's Young America. 


CBorrespondence, GBte. 
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We extract a little posie of good thoughts from a letter of 
Bishop Harrington's, which, although somewhat seattering, 
we think too good to be thrown away. 

Mr. Epirorn:—May your praiseworthy publication meet 
with decided success, for, in my judgment, it merits ¢t. 
Many pleasing reflections oecupy the mind while partaking 
of your bill of fare. One or two that oecur to me I will 
mention. When intelligent thinkers commit their cogita- 


tions to writing, embracing a variety of subjects, it reminds 


nie of the saying of the Psalmist—* Deep calleth unto deep.” . 


Later inspiration has said—‘“Intelligence cleaveth unto intel- 
ligence,” and again Wisdom is justified of her children.” 

I make no pretensions to write or fathom deep things. 
but I like to read and ponder over them. In diversity, 
there is unity; in nature, wonderful harmonies; in intelleet- 
ual development permeating benisons. 

* The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 


And spangled heavens a shining frame, 
Their great original proclaim.” 


True, indeed, but docs immensity, with all its vast designs 
and embellishments, its awful harmonies, the storm-clouds 
of the heavens answering to, and sympathising with, the 
storms below, which so terribly agitate the great deep, 
and which the waterspouts bear witness to, originate the idea 
of a God? Nay indeed, for without revelation man would 
never have found Ilim out. It is true that after the idea 
is conceived, nature and all things else bear testimony. 
Ouly ‘the fool hath said in his heart there is no God.” For 
one [ fully accord with the somewhat unpopular sayinz of a 
former apostle “by philosophy no man knows God ” 

It is generally admitted that a small part of mankind 
do the thinking for the race. Then how important that they 
should think rightly. I have often thought that a class of 


our fellow-men who claim to be philanthropists, were far from * 


being benefactors of mankind, from the fact that under the 
guise of friendship they would rob us of our hope, make us 
believe we are orphans, no father in the heavens, no mother, 
no rational hope for the future, no fond assurance that if we 
die we shall live again; but rather give us the (to them) 
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brilliant prospect of a “No” to.that (when properly sei! 


sidered ) inspiring couplet : 
‘‘Shall spring ever visit this mouldering urn 
Shall day ever dawn on the night of the grave?’’ 

At some convenient time I would like a word or two with 
your Dramatic Editor. In my judgment he makes the 
drama the cause for much that is the effect of other causes ; 
but opinions are private property. The unity of faith is 
to be attained, “ for the just shall live by faith.” 

Fraternally yours, 


L. E. HARRINGTON, 
American Fork. 


We publish with especial readiness the last paragraph in 
the above letter. The conscientious expression of a difference 
of opinion is what we believe in, as the best possible way to 
arrive at truth on all questions. We shall as thankfully 
reecive the Bishop's criticism as his kind expression of satis- 
faction with our labors. Progress and light is what we are 
after. It is only ignorance that fears to be questioned or set 
right. 


THE DARKEST HOUR BEFORE DAWN. 


Whea through the shades of life we pass, 
And all seems dark above, 

Let not unwelcome thoughts that rise 
Wound the fond heart we love. 


For soon the light will come again, — 
The darkness be dispelled; 

Oh, then, ’twill give us joy to know 
Such thoughts have been withheld. 


Look up and see the light that gleams 
To guide us on our way, 

When earth’s drear night is darkest—then 
’Tis never far from day. 


So murmur not, because we have 
The ligt ‘s and shades to know. 
Without t .em we could never learn 


Celestial joys below! 
W.S. G. 


Salt Lake City, July 1, 1869. 


a> 
—_ 


AS PERTAINING TO SCIENCE IN UTAH. 


We were pleased to note in the procession on Monday last, (5th 
July), ® handsome and well designed car, as representative of our 
brethren the Engineers, Machinists and Founders of Utah, of 
which the following is a description: 


“On the top of the arrangement was one of Judson’s patent 
Governors for 10-horsepower engine; Model of Wood’s self-raking 
Reaper, lent for the occasion by F. T. Perris, Esq., agent for 
Utah. Model of New Yorker self-raking Reaper, lent by Wm. 
Carr, Esq., agent for Utah. Small Turning Lathe, made by br. 
Pierpoint. One ‘of Pickering’s patent Governors for 10-horse 
power Engine. Ornamental Iron Casting (watch stand) by br. 
DeGray. 

On the sides were—a pair of Type Molds, made by br. Z. Der- 
rick; Square, Calipers, etc., made by br. J. Tuckfield; a Photo- 
graph of a two-horse engine (first made in Utah); large drawing 
of upper works of Steam Boat Engine, with a number of Cog 
Wheel and other Patterns, Wrenches, ctc., made by br. Wm. J. 
Silver, filled in with Moulders’ Tools, etc. Banners, etc., on 
poles. Smelting Furnace; Cupola Furnace, (Deseret Foundry); 
Drawing Instruments; Patterns; Locomotive. ” 

Yours. etc., 
Wma. J. Sitver. 
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CAN THERE BE A CULMINATINGS CIVILIZATION? 


In our estimation there can be no culmination to the eter- 
nal series of progressive attainments of waich civilization is 
capable. There can be no culmination to man’s course, or 
to the efforts of undying divinity that exists within him. 
Created, as man is, perfectly destitute of any inward sense of 
the possibility of death, or limit to his being, or powers, 
man’s soul, long ere now, would have aspired to comprehend 
the universe of truth had not priestcraft—always terrified at 
the extent of his nature—held him back by the warnings of 
the wrath of the very God whose awakening he feels and of 
whose unlimited ambitions his whole being is the counter- 
part. Let but that spell be broken, and the fact, of the 
divine and eternal nature of man, be fully accepted in its 
stead, and under its inspiring influence, the highest civiliza- 
tion we now conceive of—come when it may—with all its 
gloriously combined results of the efforts of all previous ages, 
will prove but the lowest stage of a great new series, in con- 
nection with which mankind will travel as much higher still. 

Such are our views of the future society. With us, man 
is viewed as an unlimited being, existing in an unlimited 
universe, surrounded unlimitedly with objects for his scru- 
tiny and comprehension,—a deathless universe to be ex- 
plored,—a deathless soul within him to explore it! No sense 
of limit to his capabilities within his soul; no evidence that 
there can ever be a time when there will be nothing more to 
learn indicated in the universe without. As it should be, 
man finds himself fitted in character to the universe in which 
he exists. Were he limited in his capabilities, or the uni- 
verse in its resources, there would be a lack of fitness in the 
nature of things. As to intelligence in the abstract, we can- 
not conceive of intelligence, but, as deathless ever progress- 
ing intelligence, without pain. Supposing intelligence to be 
created—which we by no means afirm—for God to awaken 
into existence such intelligence as we possess, while it is in 
the least degree possible, that there can be any decay or 
limit to its active career, would amount to his creating the 
strong instincts of life to face the horrifying prospect of 
their own dissolution; thus, constituting himself, Creator 
and Destroyer of life and pleasure in the same act! But 


this never can be true! When the meanest promptings or . 


wants of our physical being find themselves, without excep- 
tion, elaborately supplied in the grand provisions of nature; 
the mightiest, the most intendified yearnings of our spirits, 
cannot, alone, be created for disappointment. The yearnings 
for endless life and progress, existing within us, must be truc 
indications of the future that awaits us, or the million-fold 
evidences that exist of the invariable presence of suchde- 
sires in the human soul, would be but so many evidences that 
the God of nature has lent himself, to convey a false antici- 
pation to every heart, and to bear witness to a lie in every 
bosom. Inasmuch as Nature—as heard speaking in the 


hearts of the good and wise of all ages—cannot lie, the 
future of our race can only be truly read, in the light of the 
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boundless yearnings for knowledge that exist within us, side 


by side with the immensity of wisdom evidently for us to 
learn. Science and art, then, with us, can but have begun their 
day! As boundless and unexplorable as the universe itself, 
must be the sciences, that will in due order be sought out by 
the untiring energies of unclouded humanity. Give man 
only the same amount of progress he cven now can make; 
assume his slowest rate of growth, and give him but ALL 
ETERNITY for his day of operations, and you have consti- 
tuted him, comparatively, a God at once! A greater deity 
in the future, anyway, than our highest imaginations can 


‘conceive or language can convey. Assume then, better, and 


still better, conditions for his progress than now ecxist—as 
well we may—and the same eternal period for his develop- 
ment, and where have you prospectively landed him? And 
with him, where have you predicted the position of the race 
to which he belongs? In the very heart, if heart there be, 
to the infinite circle of the Divine Sciences of creative and 
beautifying power! Where the Great Universe is found 
yielding up its secrets one by one to his determined will; 
where ceaseless ages in their periods, come but to pour new 
tides of strength into his being, and open wide, and still 
wider doors, through which his enlarged vision may gaze 
astonished upon the majestic infinitudes of undiscovered sci- 
ence still without. 

But, let us now come back to our own time—to the sim- 
plicities of to-day; what shall we say of them? This, that 
distant and immense as are the leadings of the road that 
will yet be traveled by mankind, we are on that road to-day, 
or on paths that lead to it! Immortal, expansive and divine, 
as necessarily will be, the sciences that will in due time 
reveal themselves, the simplest truths mankind have already 
made their own, are as immortal and divine as any that ever 
will be reached. All truths form but so many strata of a 
boundless series supporting, overlaying and _ interlocking 


each other and forming one grand and indissoluble whole. : 


To be connected to any one truth, therefore, is to be ina 
sense connected to the whole, for the whole is then within 
our reach. We have, consequently, in any truth, we have 
ever learned, one end of a thread running through all the 
facts of universal life; and by following which; we may 
explore unlimitedly, the chambers of the palace of immensity. 
What we gain, therefore, in conceptive, inventive, or crea- 
tive strength, to-day. however limited in extent it may be, is 
so much gained of the immensity of wisdom and capacity, 
which creates worlds and harmonizes universes. Even in all 
the small accomplishments that lie betwen the creation of a 
table, to the invention of a telegraph wire, we grasp faculties 
of Deity. Small as the draught may be, we drink of the 
“stream which makes glad the city of our God.’’ However 
close to the shore, as yet, we sail, we are on an unlimited sea 
on whose boundless waters the revealing light of truth never 
sets,—as much on the sea, as archangels, or celestial beings 
of any order, who, cternal ages hence, left the shore, and 
turned their exploring eyes towards the exhaustless, but not 
incomprehensible mysteries ahead. 

So much, then, allow us to assert, fur the oneness of the 
truths we know, with the truths that ever have or ever will 
be known. As to the fitness of our nature for the deepest 
researches into the mighty volumes of undiscovered truth, 
we have the continual witness with us. We seem like a 
mine of jewelled thoughts when once the vein is struck, and 
such a mine, in fact, we are, fur deity is hid within us wait- 
ing to be developed; while, on every hand outside, a living, 
palpitating universe of inspiration cxists, waiting to take 
hold upon us, and connect our intelligence with the immen- 
sity of wisdom without. Then the Divine within our nature, 
answering to the divine whisperings without, like blaze 
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answering to blaze, gladdens again! Like a mirror answers 
to the glances of the sun, and forms one radiant glory with 
the messengers of light, so, sunlike inspiration, glancing on 
any polished quality of our souls, wakens a glory there. and 
in that faculty of our being God is revealed. Thus we draw 
nigh to Him and whether we seek to appropriate to our- 
selves His wisdom manifested, in artistic, scientific, or so 
called sacred truths, He is always there answering to every 
call of our being for light or truth. Thus through eternal 
ages must it ever be; a boundless infinitude of truth ever 
present to answer the utmost requisitions of our infinite 
souls. Endless unfoldings of art and science, and still higher 
developments of social and sacred truths must, therefore, 
needs take place; and endlessly our race must rise, from 
“culminating civilization” to “culminating civilization,” and 
that without end. 


IMPERIALISM IN AMERICA, 


As illustrative of some remarks by Elder John Taylor 
made on “the 4th,” with reference to the insane idea of 
imperialism in America, we quote the following from the 


Boston Jnvestigator : 

Every ism, however insane, whether religious or political, 
has its organ, as well as its adherents. No absurd conceit 
can be presented to the public without meeting with some 
favor. The proofs of this are as abundant as sand in the 
desert. The latest example of this is a movement in New 
York in favor of imperialism. 

The seventh clause of the seventh section of the first arti- 
cle of the National Constitution declares in defining the 
power of Congress: “No title of nobility shall be granted by 
the United States, and no person holding office of profit or 
trust under them shall, without the consent of Congress, 
accept of any present, emolument, or title of any kind what- 
ever, from any king, prince, or foreign State.”’ 

Something over a year ago, mumerously signed petitions 
had been sent to Congressmen, praying for the repeal of this 
clause. The main reason assigned was that the public debt 
presented this issue: Hither imperialism or repudiation. 
No attention was paid to these petitions. The next move 
of this class of fanatics was to start a newspaper Several 
repudiation organs have been started, why should not the 
opposite extremists have their organ? They have lately 
commenced the publication of one in New York city, and it 
is entitled the Imperialist. 

The advocates of imperialism, as well as all other oppo- 
nents of liberal institutions are but blind moles working in 
the dark. The whole genius of the age tends to liberty and 
the overthrow of despotism. Trouble and difficulty may 
attend our young republic, but it is only for awhile. Instead 
of ever seeing America disrobed of her cap and mantle of 
liberty, we look with perfect assurance to the time when she 
shall be, not in theory alone, but in fact, the model republic 
of the world—a great center around which the yet to be 
republics of the earth shall be grouped. 

‘-For freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though often lost, is ever won.” 


An age in which Russian serfs are liberated ; in which 
old dynasties like Spain are changing to mect the popular 


voice; in which men foresee even monarchial England itself 


sliding towards Republicanism, is a curious one in whch to 
talk of imperialism to the Great Republic. 
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OPENING OF THE MOHAMMEDAN DISPENSATION. | 


THE WORLD'S HISTORY ILLUSTRATED IN ITS GREAT CHARACTERS. 

In the twelfth year of Mohammed's prophetship he pub- 
lished the revelation of his famous night journey to the 
seven heavens. At first, it was too much even for the cre- 
dulity.of his disciples, and some of them left him; but Abu 
Becker timely vouched for the Prophet’s veracity; and 
his prompt testimony to the truth of the night vision turned 
again the wavering faith, and raised the credit of Moham- 
med as the favorite Apostle of God to a towering pinnacle. 
It is thought that this hit of the Prophet was a bold stroke 
of policy. Says Mr. Sale, in his preliminary discourse to 
his translation of the Koran, ‘I am apt to think this fiction, 
notwithstanding its extravagance, was one of the most artful 
contrivances Mohammed ever put in practice,and what chiefly 
contributed to the raising of his reputation to that great 
height to which it afterward attained.”’ 

The star of Mohammed’s mission was now rising; his 
enemies, by their very warfare against the faithful, were fast 
rolling the wheel of empire toward him; and their rejection 
of the new revelation was but preparing the way for the 
-epoch of his military apostleship! He had reached the 
period of his prophetie career most famous for its results. It 


is called the Accepted Year,” in which, among other nota-. 


ble events, stands foremost the immortalized “Hegira,” or 
the Flight, whence dates the Mohammedan cra, First, in 
the arder of remarkable events, came twelve citizens of Mc- 
dina on pilgrimage to Mecca, who, hearing the prophet 
preach, received the word and swore allegience and obedi- 
ence to him. These were honored with the title of ‘The 
Defenders.” Returning to Medina, they brought others into 
the faith, and soon after seventy-three more converts from 
that city came to enroll themselves under his banner; and 
these on Mount Akaba took the oath pertaining to the gos- 
pel of the sword. “If,” said they, “‘we be slain in thy cause. 
what shall be our reward?” ‘Paradise!’ answered the 
Prophet... “Then,” said they, “stretch forth thy right hand,” 
and he didso. They then took the oath, and swore that 
they would defend and uphold the Prophet and his cause. 
Thus began that mighty military organization which in its 
growth built up a vast empire, and for centuries, against the 
chivalry of Christendom, contended even for the dominion 
of the world. 

Up to this important period the “kingdom of God,” as 
represented in Mohammed’s mission, had not received its 
perfect organization, for according to the very genius of 
Islan.ism, the apostleship is the power of God ordained to 
bear off the kingdom. Notwithstanding, therefore, that unto 
the Christ of Ishmacl’s seed it was given to build it up by 
the might of the sword, he, like the Christ from the chosen 
seed of Isaac, now called twelve apostles; and thus endowed, 
Mohammicd’s dispensation was fairly opened. 

Mohammed's “kingdom of God,” being now once more per- 
fectly set up upon the carth, by the choosing of twelve apostles, 
the Propbet sent away “The Defenders,” and counseled the 
residue of his disciples to take their flight to Medina; But 
the Prophet, with Abu Beker and Ali, remained behind in 
his beloved native city, not having, he said, as yet divine 
permission to leave Mecca. This exodus of his followers 
alarmed the rival branch of the Koreishites ; for since the 
day that the twelve pilgrims took the oath on Mount Akaba, 
so great had been the success of Islamism in Medina, that 
this chosen city was now ready to welcome the Prophet as its 
divine lawgiver and sovereign. His enemies in Mecca, 
fearful lest his new allies should proselyte other powerful 
tribcs, and return to avenge the cause of their prophet, 
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resolved to interrupt the flight of Mohammed and at once 
put him to death. They accordingly held a council, in 
which his assassination was formally arranged by the chief 
men of the city; but scarcely was the conspiracy against 
him conceived ere it was known to the Prophet, professedly 
revealed to him by the angel Gabriel, who now ordered him 
to take his flight to Medina. 

miner “to amuse his enemies,” he directed Ali to lie 
down in his place, and wrap himself in his green cloak, 
which he did; and Mohammed escaped miraculously, as they 
pretend, to Abu Beker’s house, unperceived by the conspir- - 
ators, who had already assembled at the Prophet’s door. 
They, in the meantime, looking through the crevice, and 
seeing Ali, whom they took to be the Prophet himself, asleep, 
continued watching there till morning, thus giving Moham- 
med the advantage of escape. At length, bursting in the 
door, they rushed toward the sleeper, when Ali started up 
and confronted them. Amazed, they demanded, “Where is 
Mohammed?” “I know not,” replied Ali, sternly, and 
walked forth, none venturing to molest him. 

Abu Beker and the Prophet took refuge in a cave at 
Mount Thor, where they arrived at dawn of day. Scarce 
were they in when they heard the sound of pursuit. “Our 
pursuers,” said the apprehensive Abu Beker, “are many, and 
we are but two.” “Be not grieved,” replied the grand 
enthusiast, “there is a third, even God himself. He will 
defend us.” In this cave they remained three days, ac- 
cording to tradition, preserved by another miracle, after 
which they set out for Medina, taking a by-road. But they 
had not journeyed far before they were overtaken by a troop 
of horse, and Abu Beker was again dismayed. ‘he com- 
forting word was still, ‘““‘Be not troubled; God is with us!” 
As the Koreishite leader overtook Mohammed, his horse 
fell, and the Prophet taking advantage of the incident, spoke 
to him with such words of power and authority that the 
stern warrior was awed, and entreating forgiveness turned 
back his troop. The fugitives continued their journey until 
they arrived at a little village two miles from Medina, where 
they remained four days, in which time there gathered to 
him the refugees of Mecca, and a little host of auxiliaries, 
among whom was a warrior chief with seventy followers of 
the tribe of Salram, who forthwith made profession of faith. 

Qn the morning of the Moslem Sabbath, after the service 
of prayers and a sermon from the prophet, he mounted his 
camel and set forth for the chosen city, the troop of horse 
attending him as guards, and his disciples from Mecca took 
turns in holding a canopy of palm leaves over his head. By 
his side rode Abu Beker. “Oh, apostle of God!” cried the 
Salram chief, “thou shalt not enter Medina without a stand- 
ird.’” So he unfolded his turban, and, tying it to the point 
of his lance, bore it aloft before the Prophet. ‘Thus,’’ says 
Washington Irving, “did Mohammed enter Medina more as 
a conqueror than an exile seeking an asylum.” 

New dispensations have ever found their crowning oppor- 
tunities made by the force of the action against them, as 
though an overruling power worked in harmony from oppo- 
site sides. The Egyptian bondage brought forth the exodus 
of the chosen people—the exodus the nationality of Israel. 
So also from the flight of the Arabian fanatic grew up the 
Mohammedan empire. 

IIe now boldly proclaimed his military apostleship, and 
empowered his followers to make war upon the idolaters, and 
build up the kingdom of God by the sword. There was a 
new revelation—a second seal of his dispensation opencd. 
‘The sword,” exclaimed the Prophet, “is the key of heaven 
and of hell; a@ drop of blood shed in the cause of God, a 
night spent under arms, is of more avail than two months of 
fasting and prayer. Whosoever falls in battle, his sins are 
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forgiven; at the day of judgment his wounds shall be 
resplendent as vermilion and odoriferous as musk; the loss 
of his limbs shall be replaced by the wings of angels and of 
cherubim.”’ 

The first of Mohammed’s victories was won in the second 
year of the Hegira, in the Valley of Beder, over the idola- 
trous Meccans, headed by his great enemy, Abu Sofian. The 
forces of the Prophet consisted of only 319 men, while that 
of the enemy uumbered nearly 1,000; notwithstanding, he 
put them to flight, killing seventy of the principal Koreish, 
and taking as many prisoners, with the loss of only fourteen 
of his own men. 

In the Koran this battle is immortalized, and the victory 
of the little band of the faithful ascribed to the presence of 
the angel Giabricl. Nor less fortunate was the spoil taken 
from the enemy of the whole caravan, consisting of 6,000 
camels, richly laden, from Syria. With this spoil he pos- 
sessed the means of present reward for his followers, while to 
the warlike tribes of Arabia the promise of the future was 
most fascinating, and soon a formidable host flocked to his 
standard. 


HOW THE WORLD HAS GROWN. 


BY ELI B. KELSEY. 


THE MITHOLOGY OF EGYPT. 

It is estimated that the catacombs of Egypt contain four 
hundred and fifty millions of embalmed human bodies. What 
a burlesque upon their conception of a literal resurrection and 
re-use of this old worn-out tabernacle, previous to its moulder- 
ing into dust, is the fact that, to-day, the barbarous Arabs, 
whose progenitors were a constant source of annoyance and 
dread to them when living, should now use their sacred 1¢- 
mains for fuel, with which to cook their food and make their 
camp-fires and beacons throughout their chilly night vigils. 
The bituminous substance with which they were embalmed 
rendering them very inflamable, and making them far better 
fuel than “buffalo chips.” 

This worship of the beasts of the higher order, was based 
upon the supposition that the lesser deities, whose duty it 
was not only to protect but to serve man, were tabernacled in 
the most noble specimens of the animal creation. The bull 
was the motive power of Egypt, he drew the plow, hauled 
the cart, pumped their water to a higher elevation; at death 
his flesh was good for foed and his hide was useful for arts. 
The cow was then, as now, queen of the dairy and a source of 
joy to the juveniles of the whole land. The great and ruling 
deities of day and night were too far removed and had far too 
much to do to preside in person over the minule affairs of 
human life. Some divine offshoots of those great divinities 
were supposed to be with them always in the forms of the most 
noble and useful of the animal creation. The spirit of the 
chief god of Kgypt clothed himself with the body of a bull. 
The god Apis was the titular divinity of the whole land. 

THE PRIESTS. 

The priesthood of Egypt was a great power behind the 
throne, greater than the throne itself. The priests were sup- 
posed, by the sacredness of their calling, to be always in 
direct communication with the gods. They held the power 
to bless and curse in this life and possessed the keys that 
unlocked or closed the gate of the unseen world. They were 
repositories and expounders of the laws—thcir rebuke filled 
kings with dismay—thcir favors rendered the possession of 
the throne secure to the occupant. The theology they taught 
their people was unmistakably the lowest and most contempt- 
ible of that believed in by any of the nations of antiquity. The 
living representatives of their numerous duties covered the 
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whole range of animal, reptile and insect life. Earth, air 
and water were drawn upon for tabernacles for their divini- 
ties. They taught the people of different sections or prov- 
inces of the land the worship of deities of different and 
sometimes of directly opposite characteristics: While the 
canine race were cetaliie the spirit of the lesser deities, 
in one province; the animals of feline type predominated in 
another. The worshipers of the canine divinities had as 
great contempt and dislike for the devotees of the feline 
deities as the dog has for the cat. The inhabitants of one 
Cy would cat cach other in times of famine rather than kill 
a dog fur food. The dweller in another province would 
endure the most horrible tortures in defence of a cat; the 
worshipers of the feline deities would destroy every dog 
they could lay their hands upon,—the worshipers of dogs 
were irreconcilably hostile to the cat. This to the casual 
reader may seem incredible; but let it be remembered that 
“the unity of the faith” would be of small use to a people 
who wore an infinity of gods. The scctional worship 
of deities of sectional types and callings prevented unity of 
thought and unity of action, and worked wonders in behalf 
of a sacerdotal dispensation. It was only in respect to the 
worship of Osiris and Isis (the sun and moon) and the big 
bull that there was any agreement in the religious faith of 
the people of the whole land. Extreme gravity of deport- 
ment and deep and profound mystery in all that pertained 
to the inner worship of the temples of their nobles and dei- 
ties held the people in awe a did the priests good service 
in the absence of brains. 
THE SOCIAL CODE 


Of Egypt was, probably, better calculated to hold a people 
together in perpetuity and hold them in slavish obedience to 
the king (the governers of provinces and the magistrates of 
cities, who, in their turn, were made equally subservient to 
the priesthood) than that of any of the social compacts that 
the world has ever yet received. It was equally well cal- 
culated to build up and sustain the most perfect system of 
agriculture and the highest possible development of the 
mechanic arts attained to by any of the nations of antiquity. 
It was ordained, by laws as old as the establishment of the 
commonwealth, that each * caste,” or order of society, should 
maintain an unalterable and never-varying social status. 
The descendants of a king were forever royal; of a noble, 
forever noble; the sons of soldiers must confine themselves 


to the arts of war in all time; the sons of the husbandman — 


must forever till the soil; the sons of the workers in each 
branch of mechanism must perpetuate the calling and trade 
of his fathers forever. No excellence, no extraordinary 
development of individual talent, could ever lift a man out 
of the ‘‘caste” he was born in, Who cannot see that this 
social organization, based on a (social code like that ot the 
Kgyptians, would transmit from posterity, from age to age, a 
power and skill in the manipulation of the elements used in 
the various trades and occupations of life greater than could be 
attained by any other system, all things being equal. The 
ruins of the temples of Upper Egypt and the pyramids and 
obelisks of Middle and Lower Egypt have been the wonder 
and delight of the lovers of the marvelous and beautiful in 
all ages. 

The manner of living, in occupation, food, dress, religious 
observances and social recreations, were all regulated by 
unalterable Jaws; new or additional observances might be 
ingrafted upon old ones, but the old could never be abro- 
gated. Age after age multiplied rules and regulations for 
their conduct in this life and the mode of entrance into the 
life that is unseen. Unquestioning obedience to the king, 
honor to the priesthood, and worship of the gods was the 
only passport to the Elysian abode in heaven. 
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land, represented the river Styx, when sepulchre was sought 
for their friends, notice had to be given the priests and 
magistrates of the fact, upon the banks of the nearest canal 
or river; those grand functionaries met the funeral cortege, 
and sat in judgment on the dcad; if it could be proved by the 
mouth of two witnesses that he or she liad ever disobeyed the 
king or his representatives, dishonored the priests or blas- 
phemed the gods, to pass the canal and find sepulchre was 
forbidden—emblematical of the certain failure of the indi- 
vidual, when he reached the banks of the great and fearful 
river Styx. The catacombs that everywhere honey comb 
the rocky heights of Egypt would never have been excavated, 
or if hewn out would never have been tenanted by the 
bodies of dead Egyptians, had it not been for the force and 
power of that old adage, that it is not safe to throw stones 
when one lives in a glass house himself—kings, priests, mag- 
istrates and commoners, being conscious that they in their 
time would need the forbearance of society—when seeking 
sepulchres—were not hard to please, and believed it dan- 
gerous to he too critical. 
THE MARITAL RELATIONS 


And family organizations of the Egyptians were at the base 


of the whole social policy—and did more towards establish- 
ing and perpetuating the social institutions of Egypt than all 
other influences combined. The wife owed implicit and 
unquestioned obedience to the husband; the children owed 
their lives and all that they received to the affection and 
care of their parents—perfect obedience to paternal author- 
ity was enforced by the laws. <A son or daughter would 
never take a seat in presence of futher or mother until bid- 
den to do so. Habitual disregard to parental authority was 
punished with death. The division of the population into 
“castes,”’ and the impossibility of intermarriage between the 
“castes,” rendered it necessary that as few barriers should 
exist in the marriage of relations as possible—the marriage 
of brothers with sisters was not only permitted but encour- 
aged. The familiar intercourse of the sexes in their family 
relations, unchecked by those restraints imposed by religious 
faith, were prolific of all the evils of the most unlimited 
sexual license, as brothers and sisters destined to become 
husbands and wives to each at probity, were more than 
likely to anticipate their nuptial privileges. Therefore vir- 
tue, as understood by the people of this age, was unknown 
in Egypt. 


MACBETH AND DR. JOHNSON. 


Dr. Samuel Johnson, in his review of the play of Mac- 
beth, says: 

This play is deservedly celebrated for the propriety of its fic- 
tion, and the solemnity, grandeur and variety of its action; but 
it has no nice discriminations of character; the events are too 
greatto admit of particular dispositions, and the course of the 
action necessarily determines the conduct of the agents. 

This is correct, and the only part of the Doctor's remarks 
upon the play worthy a masterly reviewer. How meagre 
and wide of the mark is his next paragraph: 

The danger of ambition is well described; and I know not 
whether it may not be said in defense of some parts, which now 
seem improbable, that in Shakspeare’s time it was necessary to 
warn credulity against vain and illusive predictions. 

Is, then, the subject of the play of Macbeth the danger 
of ambition? Has all its splendid fiction, solemn grandcur, 
and variety of action merely evolved this as the great illus- 
tration of Shakspeare’s masterpiece? To say that Macbeth 
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was ambitious, is critically next to nothing; or that a wicked 
ambition is dangerous, is still more puerile in nice discrimi- 
nation of review. Now, in Richard, the ambition cf a very 
incarnate Satan, and his greatness of character in the like- 
ness of his physical malformation, with the weaving of cir- 
cumstances in keeping therewith, form the subject and shap- 
ing of the play. Othello, again (at his very mention) brings 
up to us the most famous illustrated character of jealousy; 
while Lear is the rarest gem of tragedy set in the ingrati- 
tude of daughters. ‘The danger of ambition is well de- 
scribed,” is the Doctor’s remark upon the complex theme of 
the play of Macbeth. If all the splendid efforts of that 
noble work were merely to illustrate ambition, then Richard 
has stolen from Macbeth his subject. 


The grand subject of the tragedy of Macbeth is the illus- 
tration of the evil agencies of the world working out their 
dramas among mortals. This is an epictheme. In it we 
have something more than a gorgeous dramatic portraiture 
of character; and it is this epic subject, so masterly handled, 
that constitutes the play before us a masterpicce. 

It is not Macbeth; it is the supernatural agencies that 
hold the drama. This shows the epic quality and method; 
a play superior in its essence and theme to the character and 
action of its chief human personage! The evil agencies of 
the world leading a soul, great in its twinship of good and 
evil. to its ruin through ambition—a ruling passion in great 
men—was the theme that Shakspeare was about to illustrate 
when he gave his supernatural powers the opening of the 
play, and made them call | Macbeth into the body of their 
drama. But this is not all. The subject has a vast bear- 
ing beyond the individual Macbeth. It takes in all mankind; 
and we have a grand illustration of the mighty theme of 
supernatural powers working out their dramas among nations 
and mortals in general. The view of the dark sides of this 
stupendous subject—the blended drama of our mortality and 
immortality—successfully illustrated in actual performance, 
and we have the whole. The sun-side is the other half 
which, though not brought out, is in the prophecy of the 
theme. We have the whole in substance. Night illus- 
trates Day as much as Day does itself; and more strikingly 
are we impressed with the two great ordinances of nature 
when Night reigns. 

The human mind is pregnant from the very birth with 
the twin ordinances of Day and Night in our mortal-immor- 
tal drama of life. Another moment and the twin shall be 
born, and the Day and Night of two worlds—which are but 
two halves of one birth—shall be fairly revealed before us. 
Thus it has been for six thousand years, and we are never 
more than that one brief moment from the delivery. Divines 
and poets have, in a long illustrious train, taken their turns 
at the bed-side of mother Mortality, to help on the other 
birth; and Shakspeare is chief among them there—and 
among poets none has helped the birth as much as he. At 
last he reaches the culmination of the capacity of genius, and 
gives us in an acting play the great drama _ performed 
between the beings of two worlds. All is made literal to the 
audience, and the natural and supernatural blended into the 
harmony of one great action—that harmony made more sono- 
rous and unique by the very demoniac discords of the play. 
Yet Dr. Johnson saw in this matchless dramatic achieve- 
ment no grander design than the necessity which Shak- 
speare felt “to warn credulity against vain and illusive pre- 
dictions.” Dr. Johnson did not understand Shakspeare’s 
great work, nor was his robust but rude mind capable of 
appreciating so fine and subtile a composition’ in which the 
metaphysics of our two worlds are crowded. The Doctor 
has brought down a very epic fiction into his circle of a 
ghost story, or the telling of fortunes by the tea-cup. 
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MUSIC EXAMPLES. 


SIMPLE DUPLEX AND TRIPLEX FORMS AND THEIR HARMONIC ENDINGS. 


ForMS.—The most simple forms of the duplex and triplex, are used in Psalmo- 
dic productions. By way of example, we will select the common and the long 
metre. Two periods are used in the duplex and three in the triplex, completing 
one movement in cach form. In the common metre, there are eight syllables in 
the first line and six in the second; the third and fourth are the same. Eight 
syllables constructed in common poetical feet will require a musical section of 
four bars. The six syllables, a contracted section of three, making in all seven 
bars of music in each period, and two divisions in the movement. 

In the long metre, there are cight syllables in each of the four lines, requiring 
two four-bar sections in the first period; also the same constructed divisions in 
the last. With a verse having cight lines, this form has to be extended to four 
periods, but notwithstanding the four divisions, the form is not changed: “O my 
Fathgr, thou that dwellest,” is an’ example. 

The most simple form of the little triplex is constructed on a six-line verse. 
An example may be found in No. 8 of the Latter Day Saints Psalmody: “Away 
with our fears, the glad morning appears.” 

This, however, is not a six-line verse, but the author has constructed a period 
by a repetition of the last two lines, making three periods, and the triplex form. 
The simple triplex, as well as the duplex, has an extended form, for, whena 
twelve-line verse is selected, six periods are required. But although there are 
six principal divisions in the verse, the form is still the same, having but one 
capital movement. 

The D. C. triplex was explained in No. 1 of the Magazine. 

HARMONIC ENDINGS IN THE Anove ForMs.—Iu composing periods coustructed 
to admit a sequence of thirds and sixths does not only coufine the progression of 
the bass to the tonic and dominant, but causes also the period-cndings to be of 
very little variety. The period-cndings have to be governed by the melody in a 
great measure, and is most likely to fall on a semi or full cadence on the tonic 
or dominant, But when the melody is so constructed that the bass and inner 
parts can move at pleasure, then the endings are not only various, but they pro- 
duce an immense effect by the mixture of the different forms of ancient and 
modern harmonizations. The ancient chorals have beautiful and singular end- 
ings by a similar mixture of forms, but in modern Psalmody, vocal ducttos, trios 
and four-part songs, the choral mixture of endings would not be popular in the 
present day, so we must be content with methods now used by composers, which 
are similar to the following order: 

When we finish a first section by a modulation to the dominant of the primi- 
tive key with a full cadence, a varied ending can be obtained by closing the 
second period with a semi-finish on the fifth of the fonic. In the third section 
should the sixth suspend the fifth in the molody, the semi-cadence or close on 
the dominant, could be repeated. The fourth section being the Rust in the two- 

_period form, a perfect and satisfactory ending must be on the tonic. 

ANOTHER FORM OF ENDINGS IN THE LITTLE DupLex.—Should we be led by the 
melody to close the first section on the tonic, then a modulation to the dominant 
of the primitive key with a perfect cadence or close, would be a good and vyari- 
ous ending. 

The next sectivn should be a semi-cadence on the key note, followed by a per- 
fect close in that key, and finish the last period. 

ENDINGS IN THE ExtenDeD DurLex.—The following are the ones used in “O my 
Father,” to be found on page 15 of Latter Day Saints’ Psalmody. First period on 
the dominant; second, a modulation to that key. Third, a modulation of the 
dominant of the relative minor. Fourth, semi-cadence on the fifth of the key 
note, and an adjunctive section added to form a final close on the tonic. End- 
ings used in the little triplex by the Editor in the Latter Day Saints’ Psalmody. 
First period, a perfect cadence on the tonic. Second, a modulation to the domi- 
nant. Third, a perfect cadence on the key note. 

EXTENDED TRIPLEX HAVING SIX Periops.—First period, a semi-close on the fifth 
of the key note. Second, perfect cadence on the tonic. Third, a semi-cadence 
on the duminant of the relative minor. Fourth, a modulation to the fifth of the 
relative minor; or the third period could end with a semi-cadence on the dum- 
inant-major of primitive key, and close the fourth period with a modulation to 
the fifth of the key note. Fifth period, a semi-close on the major-dominant and 
the sixth and last period a full close on the tonic major. 

A variety of other harmonic endings by a close study of composition and expe- 
rience in the styles of different ages, can be effected. In our next, we will briefly 
explain the use of harmonic forms of combination for the student's guide. When 
in the city, we will resume the subject assisted by notation-examples. 

Tux Arion Piasnororte.—While East we visited the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Covell & Co., the proprictors of the beautiful 
instrument advertised in this weck’s issue, and were extremely 
gratified by an inspection of its varied improvements. We were 
exceedingly charmed by its purity of tone as well as by its power 
and capacity. Its outside finish is also exquisite. Take it alto- 
gether we should say that it is one of the finest instruments now 
in the musical market. Before purchasing elsewhere we advise 


our friends to give us a call on the subject. 
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THE OBJECT OF ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE LIFE, 


BY W. M. COWLEY. 


For what p were animals and veyetables created? 
To serve the ends of man? I suppose the Almighty had a 
more definite purpose in their creation. We 1ead that He 
made nothing in vain; but what millions upon millions of 
animal and vegetable identities have lived, died, and decayed 
into mould. Now, can we suppose that the Supreme Being 
had no other end in view than the temporary use of man? 

Let us see from what source animal and vegetable life 
derive the greater part of their substance. It is from the 
atmosphere—the oxygen, carbon, nitrogen and hydrogen. 
The modest flower, the towering pine, the worm, and man 
have their mission appointed in this transformation of gas- 
eous matter into solid. 

Does not this show conclusively « purpose in their exist- 
ence? 

When one form of life ceases, another takes its place, 
going on in the same endless line. Not only one body does 
each identity produce, but a continuous process is going on, 
always to this same end. | 

Who has not read Leibig’s experiment on the willow? 
From whence came the solid wood? there being no loss in 
the soil from which it was produced. The only conclusion 
we can arrive at is, that it was transformed from the atmos- 
phere by the laboratory existing within the twig. 

How can we, taking this view of the matter. help looking 
upon every herb and animal as being our brother and sister, 
working for the great object of universal existence? LKach 
adding its atom to the immense work. From the granite 
floor to the summits of the towering peaks, these same oper- 
ations are ever going on. 

But are the forms that we see with the naked eye the only 


co-workers in Nature’s changes? Not by any means. Not by - 


the help of the most powerful microscope is the smallest ani- 
mal or vegetable form discovered. There are some so small 
that “millions could exist on the point of a pin.” The blood 
of animals and the juice of vegetables are the medium in 
which myriads of other animals and vegetables exist. Life 
is certainly but a compound of other living creatures, of 
which it is as difficult to find the end in its minuteness, as it 
is to find on the other hand the greatness and extremity of 
the planetary systems. 

When in the round of things mineral life has completed 
its course, vegetable and animal life spring therefrom, in its 
turn to be followed by human life. © What results from this? 
eternal life and transformation ? 

When our globe was young the atmosphere which sur- 
rounded it was more charged with carbon and oxygen. The 
animals and vegetables of antediluvian ages were “huge 
monsters” compared with these of the present day. They 
grew larger simply because the elements were more favora- 
ble to their growth—more food material was present; and 
also greater warmth, on account of the greater density of the 
clements. Men lived to a-greater age in olden times, and 
grew to gigantic proportions. Why? Simply because the 
materials of physical life were more conducive to this end. 

From the time when the “hosts of heaven ‘kang together” 
at the laying of the foundation of our globe, to the present 
day, has this great system of endless change been in pro- 
gress. Change upon change, transformation upon transfor- 
mation has been going on, always from the coarser to the 
finer. In the history of our race, bodily magnitude has 
given way to spiritual power. Thus from the days of 
the creation to the present, man has become more angelic— 
more Godlike—more suited to inhabit a celestial sphere—a 
spiritual abode. 
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Our Wome Weumorists. 


FROM SALT LAKE CITY TO OMAHA. 


BY QUIZ. 


Can any one explain the tendency of eggs and salt bacon 
at all stopping places for stages or railway trains in Utah? 
Is there some mysterious but wonderfully productive process 
by which they are produced in such localities, that they 
meet you at every meal, stare you out of countenance which- 
ever way you look for something to cat, and obtrude upon 

our very drearas? Ore would think that they grew in hills 
like corn; or that every animal on the farm, from the oxen 
down, was taken off from every other kind of work to manu- 
facture them. It is true that this staple article of “station- 
house” diet is sometimes varied by salt bacon and eggs; and 
at other times by no bacon at all—a variation which—as it 
destroys the monotony of things—is, of course, very pleasing 
to travelers. But change or no change, eggs are omnipres- 
ent. One of the sweetest reminiscences a traveler carries 
with him from the Rocky Mountains, to come over him 
when in distant lands, in his hours of solitude, is the flavor 
‘of eggs. This class of fare, it is true, subsides as you leave 
Echo Canyon, but there is an atmosphere of eggs, yea, even 
unto Bryan. | 

Perhaps some day, a great philosopher will arise to explain 
the mysterious fact that where eggs leave off on this journey, 
a barren and sterile road sets in. As long as eggs abound, 
you have cultivation or romantic scenery, but—mournful 
fact as it is—it must be stated that, as svon as you leave 
eggs, you plunge into barrenness and desolation. This to 
Quiz’s mind is a great argument in favor of eggs.  I[t is 
therefore very much to the discredit of Cheyenne and Lar- 
amie to suy that at these stopping places, you sometimes have 
to ask for eggs before you get them. There is not a proper 
minded Hen anywhere but what will join with us in saying 
that such places can never come to any good. n tlic other 


hand, at these points, they bore you with two or three kinds 


of meat, try your patience with vegetables and afflict you with 

try—cggs appearing only as omelettes; but eggs and fried 
toes. in their proper position as the staff of life, appear no 
more until you sniff them again on your return, in the breezes 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

To come to the scenery of the road, after passing Echo, it 
will take a panorama to do it justice. (Quiz has taken some 
pen and ink sketches which he intends, at a future period, 
to employ some great artist to claborate. He would submit 
his views to Ottinger, but in all probability they would make 
him Savage, and mix up things in that firm too much; but 
he can describe it so that an imaginative mind can sce it at 
a glance. . Take a dirty white white-wash brush that has 
fraternized too familiarly with a pot of green paint; dip it in 
some clay and make a long smudge. This will represent 
about three hundred miles of the read in the spring. For 
a fall picture, you must wash out the green, and take up 
more dirty whiting and clay and you have the thing com- 
plete. There are great advantages on this kind of a route 
to a tourist. You can put your head out of the window and 
take one intense stare; draw in your head again, close your 
eyes and sing, “Of thee I’m fondly dreaming.” You need 
not look out any more—-you know all about it. You can 
go to sleep for a hundred miles and awake up thoroughly 
convineed that the train has not moved an inch—the same 
dirty white-wash mountains; the same eternal fields of clay, 
and smudge of sickly green; the same scooped-out look to 
the country everywhere, as though the ancient giants had 
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: been spooning out the plains into holes and throwing the 


dirt at each other. You will find it a splendid way of get- 
ting to sleep to try and discuss with yourself how such a 
country ever got there. If you have a profound brain like 
Quiz, you will come to the conclusion that the most reason- 
able proposition is, that, when the Rocky Mountains and 
valleys west of them were made, it took all the rocks and 
decent earth to make them, while the sand and clay were all 
thrown this side. 

When we get to Laramie plains, the scene changes from 
one monotony to another—but a little better one of the two. 
Everlasting fields of green in spring, and of brown in 
autumn—relieved only by distant ridges of sand and bould- 
ers; then more fields of green and more low hills of sand 
and boulders, apparently forever. One great beauty of this 
journey is that a splendid panorama of a half a thousand 
miles can be made on a yard of canvass one foot wide, that 
will show every object of interest on the road. Other routes 
compel you to keep looking out and wear you to death with 
sight seeing. Not so with this. After leaving Kcho all you 
have to do is to look out twice, once at Bitter Creek and 
onee at Laramie—and you have it all. Take a dose of 
laudanum sufficient to sleep you till you get to Omaha, and 
wake up refreshed and blest. And here, after all, comes in 
the greatest benefit of this sort of road; for all the repose 
and surplus strength you have gained on your journey you 
will imperatively need to enable you to combat the fifty 
enterprising touters—all anxious to baggage you,—omnibus 
you,—sleep you, vr eat you—who anxiously await your 
arrival in this young and enterprising city—and in whose 
tender hands Quiz philanthropically leaves you and the sub- 
ject together. 


OGems from the Afocts. 
LIKENESS OF SLEEP T0 DEATH. 


Ilow sweet alive in living death to lic 
And without dying. ah! how sweet to die. 
[ Martial. 


AN EVENING SCENE. 


They looked up into the sky whose floating glow 
Spread like a rosy ocean, vast and bright; 
They heard the waters’ splash, and the wind so lew, 
And saw each other’s dark eyes darting light 
Into each other. 


WOMAN'S HEART. 


Touch but the chords and woman’s heart is strung. 
Like precious pearls hid in a miser’s store, 
Virtues and self-devotion both are found.—[O/d Play. 


POESY OF THE HEART. 


There’s poesy in every human heart, 

’Tis part and parcel of our very being; 

We may not breathe without it—may not move— 
The veriest clown that whistles at the plow 
Intuitively feels its sovereign power, 


And owns its beauties though his voice be mute. 


Oh! there are those that never jingled rhymes, 
Nor threw idcas into polished verse, 

Have had their moments of poetic bliss, 

And not a few possessed of scattered thoughts, 
A richer mine than many a “child of song.”’ 
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TERESE, THE HEBREW MAIDEN; 


NOT ALL DROSS. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


CHAPTER XXY. 
THE LOCKET. 

‘‘Who is this man, and how came you with him, my son?’’ asked 
Isaac Ben Ammon. ‘Who assaulted him? Father Abraham, but 
it is a ghastly sight!” 

‘‘Never mind particulars now. Let us dress his wounds first,” 
observed Snap, in reply, with his usual sclf-possession. He pos- 
sessed much surgical skill among his other scientific acquire- 
ments, and science is cool and passionless. The wounded singer 
was now his patient. 

“Thou art right, my son; first dress his wounds. 
sight, indeed. His face and head are bathed in blood.” 

‘‘T must examine the skull to find if there be afracture; and if so, 
whether serious or not,” observed the man of science, as he took 
off his coat and turnedup his shirt-sleeves for surgical business, 
with the confidence of a professional. 

‘“‘Water and a sponge,” he continued. 


A ghastly 


‘‘Haste, Levi; water and a sponge,’’ directed the master of the | : 
one were in the inanimate, and fain would speak to me. 


Tell her 


house; and, when it was brought, he added: 

“Go call Rebecca thy mother hither, good Levi. 
need her assistance, with bandages and medicines.”’ 

‘Good, my master,” said Levi, as he hurried away. 

‘‘Rebecca is a skillful nurse, my friend. Father Abraham, but 
these are ugly wounds.” 

“But not so serious as I deemed,’’ replied the mentor. 
skull is not fractured.” 

“The God of Jacob be praised for that, Benjamin. Didst thou 
not say thy name was Benjamin?” queried the ancient, less, how- 
ever, from curiosity than from absent-mindedness that dwelt upon 
a familiar name. 

‘‘Nay, I said it not, father,’ answered Snap, as he clipped from 
the singer’s head matted locks around the wound, with a small 
pair of scissors, from a case of instruments which he took from 
his breast pocket. 

‘Nay, I said not that my name was Benjamin. 
name,’’ he added. 

‘Judah! Thou hearest a goodly name, my son,” observed the 
ancient. 

“Yet it is so long since I was called by it, that it sounds a 
stranger to me, father.’’ 

“Yes; Judah is a royal name, my son,”’ mused the old man. 

‘So said my mother, Judith,” the other observed. 

“Thy mother’s name was Judith, didst thou say?” 

was.” 

‘Judith was my sister’s name. It is now thirty years ago—aye 
more—thirty-three years ago since I saw my sister Judith. We 
parted in Russia—’’ 

‘In Russia!’”’ interrupted Snap, with eager interest, but still 
cutting the hair away and bathing the wound. 

“In Russia, Judah. Wasteverthere? ’Tis a land of cruelty. 
Oh Benjamin, my son, my son!” and the old man seemed for a 
moment overpowered with the memory of the past, from which, 
however, he started, and tenderly contemplated the wounded 
stranger. 

‘Is he dangerously hurt?” he asked. ‘The cut is less ugly 
now the blood is cleaned away. Thy hand, Judah, is gentle asa 
woman’s.”’ 

“The hurt is not serious, though the cut is deep,” replied he 
who had given his name as Judah. 

“But I fear some limb is broken,” he continued, as he ripped 
up the sleeve of the singer’s doublet. 

‘‘Alas!’’ responded the old man. 

‘No, ’tis but the collar-bone dislocated,” Snap remarked. 

“God is merciful,”’ said the Jew. 

“Your door was timely opened, father,” returned the man of 
science, as he rested for a moment from his operation. 

“It is never closed against the needy, Judah. But I took you 
at first for a midnight prowler.”’ 

Just then old Rebecca entered, followed by her son, Levi. 

‘Ha! Rebecca, it is one of our tribe. His friend is hurt nigh 
unto death. Light us to my bed-room. The stranger shall be 
given my own bed. The Jew is notadog. Father Abraham, my 
own sufferings have taught me the lesson of humanity. Oh Ben- 
jamin, my son, my son!”’ 

With these words, the venerable man passed out of the room, 


“The 


Judah is my 
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Iiaving laid the singer on the bed of the master of the house, 


the mentor skillfully dressed the wound in the head and set the 


collar-bone with the assistance of Rebecca and her son. After an 


_hour thus spent, the men left Farinelli in the hands of the old 


nurse and returned to the parlor. 


The old Jew then gave orders 
to Levi to prepare breakfast for the stranger whom for a while he 
left alone. 

‘‘Here is a locket which I took from Farinelli’s breast,’ observed 
the mentor to himself. ‘Now, I'll be sworn, ’tis a portrait of his 
foster-sister. Poor fool, I pity him. To love a woman! A slave 
of passion, a victim of jealousy! *Tis the romance of folly. I find 
pleasure only in philosophy. Here is the spring which opens the 
locket. Now I never loved any one in my life, but my master and 
his son; no, not even my—Why, it is the portrait of a little girl.” 

Snap contemplated the picture which he held in his hand for 
several minutes with an eager scrutiny as intense as though he 
had been solving a scientific problem. Cradually a shade of soft- 


_ness stole over his hard, passionless countenance; the cynical 


expression habitually there died away, and a deep, love-light 


crept up into his dark, Jewish eye, as from a hidden soul within, 
which till now had slept beneath a veil. 

‘“‘Where have I seen this angel-face before? In some dream? 
And yet there is a reminiscence in this face which is not alla 
dream. This picture troubles me as if the spirit of some departed 
ah, I 
am growing superstitious,”’ 3 

And the mentor tossed the locket upon the table, seated him- 
self in the old Jew’s arm-chair and drew it near the fire. But ere 


five minutes had passed, he returned to the table and again con- 


templated the locket as earnestly as before. 

‘Yes, it 7x the likeness of my sister Rachel. 
problem,” observed he with a sigh of relief. 

“Tt is my sister Rachel; my mother left her in Russia with my 
uncle Isaac. My little sister Rachel was the only mortal I ever 
loved, excepting the general and his son. Pshaw! they are no 
exception. Men are only animals whose instincts make them kin. 
Their selfish interests and necessities bind them—nothing more. 
But my sister Rachel, I remember as an angel, such as we some- 
times fancy are waiting to weleome the good above. Bah, that is 
but a dream of folly. [am giving way to superstitious nonsense. 
Angels are myths. We cannot solve the problem of a hereafter, 
and therefore the subject is unworthy our thoughts. Science 
alone becomes investigation, for that is the only Book of Revela- 
tion. Yet my sister Rachel is to me an angel at this moment, 
notwithstanding. How her innocent face moves me!” 

. And the sceptic kissed the picture, while a tear glistened in 
is eye. 

“Yes,’’ he murmured, ‘“‘even | have some heart left. The mem- 
ory of my sister Rachel—”’ 

‘‘Rachel, Rachel!” exclaimed the old Jew, entering, and inter- 
riipting the reverie, ‘‘Who spoke of Rachel?”’ 

My sister’s name was Rachel. Father, is not this the face of 
an angel?’’ 

“God of Abraham! ‘Tis my Rachel—Rachel Ben Ammon! How 
didst thou come by this?” 

“Thy name—thy name, old man?’’ questioned Judah excitedly, 
instead of replying. 

‘‘My name, my son, is Isaac Ben Ammon.” 

“Then there is a Providence!” returned Judah. 
Providence in this night’s meeting!” 

‘“‘What meanest thou, Judah?”’ 

‘‘That I am less an infidel,’’ replied the sceptic. 

‘‘Believest thou not in the God of our fathers, Judah?’’ 

“T think to-night that the God of Abraham was not a myth,” 
was the answer. 

‘‘T know Ile was not, Judah,” observed the venerable Hebrew. 

“Yes, I think He was not,’”’ said the sceptic. ‘I would that I 
could so/re it.” 

“But that picture? Give it me,” broke in Isaac Ben Ammon. 
‘“°Tis mine. Where didst thou find it, Judah? Nay, my son, 
withhold it not. ‘Tis mine beyond all doubt. Thou wouldst not 
withhold from the old man the likeness of his child?” 

“It is the likeness of my sister Rachel. I am the son of Judith 
and nephew of Isaac Ben Ammon!”’ 

“Thou, Judith’s son?”’ 

‘“‘Even so.”’ 

“God of Abraham, I thank thee!” said the ancient. 

“This picture is ovr Rachel's then,” he added. 

“T know not,’’ Judah replied, ‘‘but that it is the likeness of my 
sister Rachel, Iam assured. The rest I must solve.” 

‘Where found you it?”’ 

‘(On the person of Farinelli.”’ 


I have solved the 


“| must own a 


. Snap, who bore in his arms the senseless Farinelli. 
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“The wounded stranger?” 

“Even so.”’ 

“Yes, ‘tis Rachel’s face, indeed. And my son Benjamin—what 
of him?” 

“I nothing know, uncle, of Benjamin, excepting that he married 
my sister.”’ 

“Father Abraham, shall I ever find my lost children? moaned 
the old man. 

“Know you nothing, uncle, of his fate and that of Rachel, my 
sister?” 

“Naught, Judah, beyond a dreadful ordeal through which he 
barely passed with life. Oh Benjamin, my son—my son!” 

“Be comforted, uncle. If living, I will find him and my sister, 
Rachel.”’ 

“Yes, yes, good Judah,”’ said the venerable Hebrew, with 
kindled hope. ‘Thou art young Judah. Thou wilt find Benja- 
min and his bride. Iam sure thou canst. He must be living, 
Judah. It is impossible that he can be no more among the living. 
Thou wilt find them, my son. Swear to me by my fathers’ God 
that thou wilt find them. Promise the old man, Judah, oh prom- 
ise him, that you will search the earth to restore to him his son 
and thy sister—thy sister, Rachel, also.’’ 

“If he is with the living, I will restore him to you, my uncle. 
And now let us sit down to breakfast. Then take a draught 
which I will prepare, for you need repose. To-morrow you shall 
awake refreshed and strong, and I will listen to your history since 
you parted from young Benjamin. ’Twill help me in my search 
for him.” 

“And I had nearly turned thee from my doors, Judah. Father 
Abraham, pardon 

“There is a Providence in this night’s meeting, uncle Isaac. 
Sceptic as I have been, I say again I own a Providence in this. 
It is our own individual experience that brings us into the state of 
faith.’’ 

“The God of our fathers be praised!” responded Isaac Ben 
Ammon. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
ISAAC BEN AMMON’S STORY. 


It was in the afternoon succeeding the events related in our 
last chapter. The aged Hebrew was seated in an arm-chair of 
antique fashion. His Jewish gaberdine fastened by a rich girdle, 


bung loosely about his venerable form. On his finger he wore a 


massive diamond ring which would have been a fitting ransom for 
a prince. His features were noble; his countenance pale and 
elongated, and his white beard which reached to his bosom, gave 
him a most patriarchal appearance. 

On the opposite side sat his nephew, whom we have known by 
the sobriquet of Snap, and by the more classical one of the Mentor. 
In futare, in his associations with his Hebrew relatives, we shall 
call him by his proper name, Judah Nathans. 

‘“‘Uncle Isaac,’”’ observed Judah, as the old man was about to 
commence his story “if you are not equal to the task leave it till 
to-morrow.” 

“Nay, nephew.” 

“But you look pale and agitated, Uncle Isaac.”’ 

“T am well, Judah—as well as I am wont to be.”’ 

“Yet you suffer! I read your history written on your counten- 
ance. Theiatensity of your feelings have drained your life, Uncle. 
You must throw off this weight of care.” 

Alas! alas! Judah, you know not what to say. Since the merci- 
less officers of the Czar gave the youthful Benjamin to the dread- 
ful torture of the knout—Oh Father Abraham, the memory of it 
kills me—I have often, Judah, mentally suffered the agonies 
which my stripling son endured in that awful hour. Not even did 
my own personal calamities—the loss of fortune and banishment 
to Siberia, equal what I have borne in anguish for my Benjamin.” 

‘Dwell not upon it, Uncle Isaac.”" 

“Alas! alas, Judah But I will tell my story in its order.’’ 

“Uncle, I listen.” 

“Your mother was my only sister,"" began Isaac Ben Ammon. 
“She was two years younger than myself—no more: for though my 
form is bowed-and the white locks on my forehead ‘as scant leaves 
on the autumn tree, yet is my age but sixty-seven. My grandsire 
lived until he was ninety-seven; and scarcely then seemed older 
than I.” 

Yet, your form in youth, Uncle Isaac, must have been like the 
stately oak.” 

Alas! Judah! it is now like the oak stricken by the thunderbolt. 
I had a frame of iron, but suffering has bowed it to the earth.” 

“Your mother and myself,’’ resumed the old man, after a 
moment's pause, ‘‘grew to maturity. We were happy. I entered 
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into the calling of our race, and thrived as did our father Jacob, 
when he kept the flocks of Laban, for the blessing of our father’s 
God was with me. I thought not of coming woe. The calamities 
which in ages past fell upon the chosen people because of their 
transgressions were as a dispensation of judgments over. My 
own prosperity seemed to me a bright prophecy of future bless- 
ings to Israel.” 

‘Thus it ever is, when we ourselves are blessed,’’ observed his 
philosophical nephew. 

“I grew an enthusiast,’’ continued the patriarch, ‘for I was 
devoted to the God and religion of our fathers. 1 deemed the 
time had come to favor Israel; for in the nations of Europe the 
sons of our antique race were rising in political as well as com- 
mercial power. I saw the destiny of nations passing into their 
hands; monarchs courted them; the commerce of the world puls- 
ated at their will; the finance of governments were secretly con- 
troled by the house of Judah. To my ardent mind it seemed that 
the day had nearly come for the jubilee of our return to be pro- 
claimed to our nation. Say unto the daughter of Zion, thy trans- 
gressions are blotted out. Return and rebuild with marble the 
ancient city. Beautify her Temple with gold and precious stones. 
In fancy, I heard the voice of our Messiah proclaim it to our people 
with more than the wondrous charm of the ram’s horns which our 
priests blew when the walls of Jericho fell.”’ 

‘‘Dreams, Uncle Isaac, dreams,” interrupted his nephew. 

‘‘Believest thou not, Nephew, that Jacob shall again be a mighty 
nation?”’ 

‘Jacob was never so blessed, Uncle Isaac, asin the captivity 
which led him into every land. Israel was never so great a nation 
as now.” 

‘‘What sayest thou, Judah?” asked the patriarch with astonish- 
ment. 

“Of old,”’ observed his nephew in reply ‘‘our people were but as 
busy ants in a tiny sand-hill Hardly worth the name of a nation 
—they were but a large family which generations had multiplied.’’ 

“It was the promise to Abraham. Our seed were to be as the 
stars in the firmament,’’ observed the venerable Hebrew, rever- 
ently.. 

‘All that onr people have ever been in race they are to-day; 
but now, as you yourself have said, they hold empires in their 
hand. In their glory as a separate nation, ever under David and 
Solomon, they merely shared in common with the gentiles their 
little Palastine. Their dispersion was a blessing; their restora- 
tion—a dream, Uncle Isaac—a long-cherished dream, but still a 
dream.’’ 

“What, Judah; believest thou not that the covenant will be 
restored and Israel gathered tothe land which God gave to our 
father Abraham?”’ 

‘Pardon me, Uncle; I interrupt your story.” 

Judah saw that his uncle was still an enthusiast. The venerable 
Hebrew continued: 

‘‘When your mother had reached the age of eighteen, she mar- 
ried Levi, your father. She loved her husband; but I—well, no 
matter, Judah, of that.’’ 

“You did not approve of my mother's choice, Uncle Isaac?”’ 

“I said not so much, Judah, as that I did not apyrere. ss 

‘‘The truth offends me not, Uncle.’’ 

‘‘Well, Nephew, to confess the truth, your father was not thrifty.”’ 

Isaac Ben Ammon said this as though he was admitting against 
his brother-in-law a cardinal sin. He ‘was not thrifty.” All of 
the Jew was crowded in the sentence. 

‘“‘Levi was of a strange mind,” continued the old man, ‘‘and 
loved not commerce. Science was his delight. But there is no 
thrift in it, Judah. Yet knowledge is very good. Solomon was 
wise beyond all men, but commerce, Judah, best becomes the 
genius of our race.’ 

“I believe, uncle, I inherit wd father’s sins. 
more than Jacob.’’ 

‘Now mark me, nephew,”’ sauttesiail the uncle. ‘Levi Nathans 
increased not like Jacob in this world’s substance; a family grew 
up around my sister. You were her first-born; Rachel, my Ben- 
jamin’s bride, her youngest child. Levi and Judeth with their 
family went to England, what more of sons or daughters were 
born to them there I know not.” 

“I will some other time supply their history. Suffice now that 
my parents are dead as I told you, and of all the family I alone 
am left. The pestilence swept all away but me.’ 

‘“‘Alas, alas!” said Isaac Ben Ammon. ‘The ecourge fell not 
alone on me. What am I that I should murmur.” 

‘“‘Resume your story, uncle.” 

‘As you have learned, Judah, since we met last night your 
sister Rachel, whom your parents left with me, became the bride 
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of young Benjamin. Ie was my only offspring. How happy the | 
union of Benjamin and Rachel made his mother Sarah and myself . 
you well can fancy.”’ 

can, uncle Isaac.” 

“But one evil day, Judah, | was induced to loan money to the 
conspiring nobles of Russia, for they told me that prince Nicholas 
desired the throne. They told me that this daring prince would 
carry out the intentions of Peter the Great, and among the rest 
redeem the Holy Land and break up the Ottoman empire. I 
was tempted, for I deemed that this would lead to the return of 
the Jews. Alas. Judah, the result was my own exile and my ten- 
der boy was given to the torture of the knout. I cannot dwell 
upon that day.’’ 

Overpowered by his emotions the old man broke off for a few 
moments, but then continued. 

“Sarah, my wife, died of a broken heart, and my children fled, 
designing to go to Italy. But their fate since I know not. Father 
Abraham, shall I ever find my children?” 

‘‘How came you from Siberia, uncle? Did you escape or did 
Nicholas on his ascension recall you?” asked Judah, to draw the 
old man from his unpleasant memories. 

‘“‘For ten years, Judah, I was an exile in Siberia, and then the 
Czar granted my petition for pardon. I returned to Russia and 
was graciously received by Nicholas. Not the most distant refer- 
ence was made to his favor of the old conspiracy, for he fain 
would hide the indiscretion of his youth. Indeed, he affected to 
pity me on the assumption of my innocence, treating the con- 
spiracy as a thing which never had any real existence. His brother 
Alexander, he said, had been misled by his ministers and betrayed 
by false tales. The advantage was that the nobles to whom I had 
loaned my monies redeemed their obligations with a fair interest 
which, to do them justice, was willingly rendered. Thus I was 
restored to more than my lost wealth.” 

“That indeed was handsome in the Czar,’’ observed the nephew. 

“Yes,” replied Isaac Ben Ammon, ‘Nicholas of Russia is mag- 
nanimous, though his willis of iron, and his vengeance fearful 
when aroused.” 

‘Did you continue in Russia, uncle?’’ interrogated his listener. 

‘For five years I did,’”’ was the reply, ‘‘and I sent my agents 
the world over to search for my son and his wife; but they found 
them not. At length one of my agents traced them to Italy; but 
the circumstances were so obscure that nothing certain could be 
discovered.” 

Italy,’ observed Judah, making a mental note. ‘There is 
a link to the likeness of my sister Rachel, found on the wounded 
singer. Go on, uncle.” 

“I then gathered together my wealth and resolved to make 
Italy my home. It was the land to which my Benjamin had fled, 
and where he had been was sanctified to my anxious heart. I 
came to Rome, and to occupy my mind continued in the calling of 
our race, though with but little ambition. Since that time I have 
traveled through all the cities of Italy to find my son, but in vain, 
until Providence sent youto my doors last night with the wounded 
stranger upon whose person you found the picture of your sister 
Rachel, not a trace of my children could [ dircover. But oh, 
Judah, we have found it at last. The God of Jacob, whose faith 
prevailed, has not sent that angel's face to us in vain.” 

“It is strange,” murmured the Mentor. ‘Yes it is, uncle, a 
very strange coincidence that the lost links of our family were 
found together last night. I am less a sceptic than I was,”’ 

‘‘You think that likeness will discover more—you think so good 
Judah?” eagerly queried the old man. wn 

“Yes, uncle, I think so. But how came Farinelli with it? 
What connection can he have had with my sister Rachel ?"’ Surely 
he is not her son? No, he is too old forthat. I cannot make it 
out. I must solve the problem of his connection with that pic- 
ture.” 

At this moment old Rebecca entered in excitement, and informed 
her master that the wounded man was delerious. She had left 
him with her son Levi, she said, who could only with difficulty 
hold him in his bed. 

“Let us go to him, uncle. I will administer a sleeping draught. 
I would not have him die without revealing the secret of that pic- 
ture.”’ 

“Nor I,”’ said Isaac. ‘Half my wealth I would give to save his 
live to reveal that secret. °’ 

And they hurried to the room of the wounded singer, whom 
they found in the state reported. He seemed to half recognize the 
Mentor as he entered, for he became still more furious. 

“Give me my foster-sister,” he cried, stretching his arms widely 
to Judah. 
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“Terese, leave me not for him. He would destroy you body 


and soul. He does not love you as Beppo loves you. Curse him, 
curse him. No, Terese, forgive me. I will not curse him if you 
will not forsake your foster-brother for the false English noble. 
Ifa! the villian takes her from me to bear her to England. He 
will make her his mistress. Let me after him.” 

“Who is this Terese, good Judah, that the young man’s fancy 
conjures up?” 

“I know not, uncle, more than that she is his foster-sister, and 
the prima donna which has of late been winning triumphs in Rome. 

The singer laid exhausted, and Judah stood contemplating him 
in deep thought. An idea seemed to have struck him and he was 
finding its connection. 

‘*Yes,”’ he said at length, exultingly, “I have found it.” 

‘What have you found, nephew ?’’ 

‘The missing link, uncle.” 

‘In what and where ?’, 

‘In your granddaughter.”’ 

‘My granddaughter! God of Abraham, what mean you, Judah?” 

‘‘Mark, uncle!’ and he took from his pocket the locket and 
held it before the eyes of Farinelli, who savagely clutched it, 
thrust it in his bosom and pressing it to his heart murmured 
“Terese, Terese.”’ 

The old Jew understood it allin a moment, and he sunk upon 
his knees and exclaimed : 

“God of Abraham, I thank thee. I have found the child of 
Rachel and Benjamin. Oh, where are they?” and he hid his face 
in his Rands. 

The Mentor, not unmoved, yet still in a scientific mood, looked 
on with the satisfaction of one who had solved a problem, not one 
whose faith had received a revelation. His own acuteness had 
found it out. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE JEWESS AND MER UNCLE. 

“Signor Spontini, is your pupil at home?” inquired Judah 
Nathans of the composer who had answered the knock at the door 
of his villa, situated on the outskirts of Rome. 

‘She is, signor,” was the reply. 

‘Can I see her, signor?” 

“She is within,” the maestro said with some embarrassment, 
seeming neither to invite the stranger into his villa nor to refuse 
an entrance. 

“T am glad that Terese is at home,” Judah replied, thus leaving 
the composer no alternative between a refusal or an admission.” 

‘‘What name shall I give, signor?” 

“Judah Nathans.” 

“I would you had not called to-day, signor, for my pupil is in 
trouble.”’ 

‘Tam very sorry,” was the sympathetic rejoinder. 

‘Her foster-brother is missing.” 

‘‘T have news of him.” 

‘Indeed! Are you known to my adopted child?” 

‘I knew her mother.” 

‘Her mother? You astonish me.” 

‘‘Her mother was my sister,” said Judah. 

‘‘Holy Virgin! Terese’s mother your sister!”’ exclaimed Spontini. 

‘‘Rachel, her mother, was truly my sister.” 

“This is wonderful.” 

‘‘Her grandsire, Isaac Ben Ammon, is waiting to fold Terese to 
his heart,” continued Judah. 

‘Isaac Ben Ammon is her grandsire. This is wonderful news, 


wonderful news, signor,” replied the composer excitedly. ‘‘Walk. 
in, signor. My pupil must know of this at once. I hope you are 


not deceived. It would be crue! to trifle with the poor child.” 

“Startle her not, Signor Spontini,” observed her uncle with 
cautious solicitude. 

“You are right, signor. My pupil is already afflicted concern- 
ing the absence of her foster-brother.’’ | 

“Say that I bring news of him. The rest I will gently break 
to her.” 

“Yes, it is best so. This will be a surprise indeed. I hope you 
do not intend to take her from me. Holy Virgin, I would Sir 
Walter Templar was here.” 

Her, uncle thought differently, but he followed the musician 
without reply 

‘‘Here is a friend, Terese, who brings us intelligence of Fari- 
nelli,” said Spontini, as they entered the room where the Hebrew 
maiden sat looking from the window, her thoughts divided between 
anxiety for her foster-brother, and uncertain dreams of her 
departed lover. 

One moment the beautiful Jewess would in her trustful fancy 
picture the future bright as the great love of Walter could make 
it if she became his bride. 
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